CARAVANSERAI

Dressed in ample mysterious robes and a felt skull-cap, his
gnarled face shone in the glow of a furnace which gilded
his silvery beard. Bending to an earthenware bowl, he
ladled his goat-fat over the pendant pegs, sixty or eighty
of them. The surplus liquid dripped back into the pan, to
be reheated when it showed signs of congealing; at each
application a little more adhering to the embryo candle,
like a stalactite obsessed with American hustle.

Next door lived a high-class fruit merchant; apples,
melons, oranges, limes, pomegranates, and small objects
like shrivelled cherries were arranged in precise order,
polished by hand and spittle.

A large open doorway, tiled in yellow and blue, gave
on to a Mullah's school of long standing. Class-rooms
opened off a courtyard, and alternated with wooden lattices,
in a quiet dignity accentuated by the noisy bustle outside.
The silence was broken only by the ripple of a stream
bubbling from beneath our feet, and running fussily between
the grey flagstones, to disappear under the farther wall.
Almost opposite the school, uneven shallow steps led down
to the vaulted entrance of a hammam, the public bath-house,
roof and sides adorned with vigorous paintings of warriors,
wearing long moustaches, who were encased in chain
mail, and struck stiff, warlike attitudes.

We could go on for hours recounting the sights and
sounds of the bazaar; of the potter, with his oven sealed
every week to bake tiles and pots and plates in a heat
maintained at a precise temperature; of the miniature
painter, apprentices bent over the work of the master;
of the moneychanger pouring clinking coins between
grasping fingers; and of a hundred others.

We emerged at the far end of the bazaars, near a tall
Seljuk minaret. In a donkey serai the hard-worked little
beasts enjoyed a brief and well-earned rest, bells about
their necks tinkling as they bent their heads.

We   stepped   into   the   unpretentious  porch   of the
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